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WIE RENDERINGS FROM CONTINUOUS TONE ORIGINALS 
PRODUCED PHOTOGRAPHICALLY BY THE WEBER PROCESS 






































MEZZOTINT FOTO-LINE 





The Weber Process preparation of fine line 
renderings produced photographically from <5 
continuous tone originals has solved many a 
reproduction problem. One original rendering 
will be adequate for many sizes within pre- 
determined limits. In larger sizes the more 
open line or texture still retains a distinction 
and quality. Our Fotoline renderings include 
The Weber Process wavy-line, mezzo-tint, ; 
straight-line, circle-line, poster-line, cross-line 

and photo-medallion. 
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EAGLE-A QUALITY TEXT with the new COVER WEIGHT 


AMERICAN 


Here’s a tip for your next printing job — famous Eagle-A Quality Text 
is now more versatile than ever! It’s available in a new Cover Weight in white 
and matching colors...inanew, improved “Brite White” in text and cover weights, 
with greater opacity ... and in new sizes in six eye-catching colors. Now you can specify Quality Text 
and Cover Weight for more jobs than ever — brochures, catalogs, annual reports 
and programs in a wide variety of sizes. And you can order envelopes to match. 
You'll like the economy of this fine printing paper, too. Write for a sample portfolio. 


EAGLE-A 


EAGLE-A |x| PAPERS 


WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, HOLYOKE, MASS., Makers of famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond and other Bonds, 


Onion Skins, Manifolds, Record-Ledgers, Bristols, Texts, Covers, Boxed Typewriter Papers and Technical, Industrial and Special Papers 
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Yesterday, designing with paper, making 
paper, promoting its sale, was a relatively 
simple and limited matter. Today, paper with 
its many varieties and qualities, provides a 
greater challenge to both the mills and the 
designers. It is a challenge which is being 
met with imagination and enthusiasm by 
some, with adequate thought and care by 
others, and with little consideration by still 
others. 


While paper is a tool and a means of expres- 
sion which no designer can do without, it 
often is overlooked as an element of great 
importance. Its necessity, no less its luxury 
and versatility, seldom begets the attention 
and respect it deserves. 


Thus, we have gathered together, for what 
may be the first time, an entire issue devoted 


ito paper: to designs with paper, to the mills, 


to some of the individuals who have con- 
verted playful and experimental work with 
paper into inventive, useful graphic design. 


Such a presentation is provided—not just for 
the information it contains—but with the 
thought and hope that both the designers 
and users, as well as the mills themselves, 
may find a new concept, perhaps a new 
horizon, a new design solution among the 
pages. 


The paper story is an enormous one... in size 
and importance. It is one which we intend to 
return to again and again to uncover and 
present other developments and ramifica- 
tions. 


Operating as a single unit for over 

23 years, a carefully selected group of 
layout designers, artists, photographers 
and production experts create and execute 


ads and sales literature for advertisers every- 





where. Wouldn't you, too, like to know 
about this outstanding service that 
assists you in turning blank paper into 
powerful salesmen ? Then send for 


this interesting booklet. 





CHARLES E. COOPER, INCORPORATED °: 136 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 




















Recorded history reflects the effort by man 
to consider life and the world around him. 
The earliest effort consisted of cutting sym- 
bols, and other means of expression, in clay 
and stone. These media of expression were 
cumbersome and otherwise unsatisfactory. It 
was natural, therefore, that he would seek 
more convenient materials on which to record 
his thoughts. Such materials included wood, 
bamboo, cloth, bone, bark, papyrus, and 
animal skins (parchment). 

In the year 105 A.D. Ts’ai Lun is said to 
have invented paper in China. In 220 B.C. 
another Chinese, Meng T’ien, had invented 
the camel’s hair brush, an innovation that 
revolutionized the writing of Chinese charac- 
ters. The first use of paper for printing was in 
the year 770 A.D., when the Empress Shotoku 
of Japan ordered a million Buddhist charms 
to be printed on paper from woodblocks. This 
was done by placing a sheet of the absorbent 
Oriental paper upon the inked relief and 
rubbing the upper side of the paper by hand 
with a stick, or a cloth ball. 

Paper making started in Europe about the 
middle of the twelfth century and the product 
was at first used for writing. When Guten- 
berg made his monumental invention of mov- 
able type and the screw-type printing press 
in 1436 it was the factor of existing and pro- 
ducing paper mills that made printing pos- 
sible on a commercial scale. 

For seventeen centuries paper was made 
by hand, and except in the Orient, was made 
entirely from cloth rags. In 1798 Nicholas- 
Louis Robert, a Frenchman, invented the 
first machine on which paper could be made 


25 million tons 
of words a year 


R.G. MACDONALD 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


continuously. He sold his patent in 1804 to 
the Fourdrinier brothers, London stationers 
in England who risked and lost their fortune 
in promoting the machine. Four years later, 
John Dickinson invented the cylinder-type 
paper machine in England. 

Paper manufacture in the United States 
started in 1690 in Philadelphia when William 
Rittenhouse built a small mill to make writ- 
ing, printing and brown wrapping paper. Al- 
though Réaumer, a French naturalist, ob- 
serving the making of wasp’s nests, suggested 
in 1719 that paper might be made from wood, 
no practical process was developed until 1840 
when a woodpulp was made mechanically by 
a grinding operation. This process was not 
used in the United States until 1867. 


Although some samples of the first paper 
made from groundwood are still in existence, 
in good condition, paper made from this 
source was not very satisfactory. In 1851 
Hugh Burgess and Charles Watt in England 
succeeded in making a purified wood fiber by 
cooking wood with caustic soda. They re- 
ceived little encouragement in their native 
land so they came to the United States and 
secured an American patent in 1854, and 
established a pulp mill near Philadelphia. 
The principal feature of this soda pulp was 
the elimination of what is called lignin, the 
cementing material that holds the cellulose 
fibers together in the wood. Groundwood, of 
course, contained all of the constituents of the 
original wood. The soda pulp could be formed 
into a sheet of paper but since the strength 
of the sheet was relatively weak it had to be 
mixed with rag pulp to overcome this fault. 
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en) oyed The music of the ages . . . operas, symphonies, hymns, 


folk songs, marches, popular songs and classics .. . 


forever. als All preserved by print and paper. And even more 
important, projected the world over to give immeasurable 
through ena 


pleasure to millions. 


print and paper Perpetuating great music—old and new—is only one 


of the many ways print and paper serve everyone, 
everywhere, everyday. 
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@ Less show-through, faster drying without offsetting 
or feathering 


@ Brighter blue-white paper with character... Smooth 
and Vellum finishes 

@ New! Up to 100 Ib. Vellum for offset, letterpress 
and gravure printing 

@ New! 8% x 11” cut size, ream wrapped, 10 reams to 
new Junior Carton. Especially suitable for small 
offset duplicating presses 

@ Ideal for prospectuses, broadsides, greeting cards, 
announcements, catalogs, house organs, folders, stuffers, etc. 
Call your paper merchant today. 


hae 
your most dependable source of supply 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
THIS IS TI-OPAKE VELLUM FINISH, BASIS 25X38-100 LB FINE PAPER & BLEACHED BOARD DIVISION NEW YORK 17.N. Y. 


PRINTED ON A 42X56 OFFSET PRESS, 18 UP. 3000 IPH 








Another chemical process for making wood- S TRATH M O RE 


pulp was developed in Philadelphia and was 
patented in 1866 by Benjamin and Richard 





" a - 
Tilghman. This process consisted of cooking Expre ssive F apers 
wood under pressure, with sulphurous acid. 
The operation was not a commercial success. are made in a broad range of kinds 


In 1871 however, Ekman and Fry in Sweden 
perfected the process. Under their patents 
this sulphite treatment was first applied in 


the United States by Charles S. Wheelwright a . 
at Providence, R. I. in 1882. of printing needs and requirements. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSES PERFECTED 


Still another chemical process of making & 
‘ 


and prices to meet a wide variety 


pulp from -wood was invented by Dahl in 
Germany in 1884 and was first used in the 
United States in 1909. This was the sulphate 
or kraft process. The essential detail of this 
procedure, as we know it today, was the 
cooking of wood, under pressure, with a mix- STRATHMORE Paper Company 
ture of caustic soda and salt cake, or sodium ; 
sulphate. It produced a strong brown pulp 
that could be bleached. Although it was at 
first used for wrapping paper and containers 
it can now be used in the manufacture of 
most kinds of paper. 

In addition to the use of wood as a raw 
material, a considerable amount of paper is 
made from reused paper stock of all kinds. ee 
Old books and magazines, generally free from { gee 
groundwood are cooked with alkaline chem- 
icals such as soda ash to remove the printing 


ink. It is then defibered mechanically and 

formed into a new sheet of paper. = 
A process has been developed recently for 

coating paper on the paper machine with clay 

held to the sheet by starch or other adhesives. 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 


























Since this coating, especially with a small 
titanium oxide content provides an opaque 
surface on the sheets, the composition of the > 
base-stock is less important than formerly. ie 
Many well-known popular magazines are now 
produced with paper coated at high speeds ways to set headlines with 
directly on the paper machine. Such papers 
usually have a groundwood content. 
Statistically, newsprint outranks all paper 7 
grades in volume produced. It is made from a pre he 
mixture of groundwood and sulphite pulps; — 
the sulphite pulp being used essentially to 
contribute strength to the sheets for use on 
high-speed newspaper presses. 





sn wn ne Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
interesting 
folder! 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 








Rotogravure papers which are used in 
many long-run catalog and magazine editions 
as well as the supplements to Sunday news- 
papers are quite similar to newsprint, usually 
having a higher sulphite pulp content and a 
higher finish. 

Having mentioned the word “finish” it 
would be well to pause for a moment to ex- 
plain the term. When wood has been con- 
verted to wood-pulp by the procedures men- 
tioned, the fibers are then separated and re- 
fined in a number of machines known as 
Jordans and beaters. In these machines the 
fibers are subjected to rubbing and cutting by 
passing between rolls surfaced with narrow 
bars and shells that also contain similar blunt 
bars, or knives as they are sometimes called. 

The fiber suspension in water is then passed 
over a continuous web of wire mesh on a 
paper machine. The mesh of the wire gives its 
impression to the sheet being formed. The 
sheet is then passed between woolen felts 
running over press rolls and the impression 
of the felt and the roll surfaces are imparted 
to the sheets. It then goes over and under a 
large number of steam-heated cast-iron or 
steel drier rolls which evaporate most of the 
moisture remaining in the sheet coming from 
the press section. Since the drier rolls are 
maintained in a very smooth condition their 
surface superimposes another impression on 
the sheet. 

Finally, the paper may be polished by 
passing it through a stack of steel calender 
rolls at high pressure. If a still higher or 
smoother finish is desired, as is often the case 
where the paper has been coated with clay, it 
is passed through what is known as a super- 
calender stack. This is a machine made up of 
steel rolls, alternating with rolls made of 
paper. Since all of the rolls stacked vertically 
are driven by friction from the bottom roll an 
effect is produced similar to that observed in 
a laundry when a hot flat-iron is rubbed over 
a sheet of cloth. 


MACHINE FINISH 


It is of interest to note that the paper rolls 
in a supercalender stack are not made con- 
volutely like a roll of wrapping paper (such 
as may be seen in any grocery shop) but are 
made by compressing a large number of discs 
of tissue paper on a shaft or mandrel. It is 
therefore the edge of the discs that form the 


outside of the paper rolls in a supercalender 
stack. These rolls are turned down to the de- 
sired diameter on a machinist’s lathe and 
present a hard, smooth surface which imparts 
a smooth finish to the paper. Such paper is 
said to have a machine finish and can take a 
100-line screen. If the paper is given a little 
more calendering on the paper machine so 
that it can take a 110-line screen it is said to 
have an English finish. 

There are further means of obtaining 
various ranges of finish. If a 120-line screen 
is to be used it is generally necessary to ob- 
tain a supercalendered finish on the super- 
calender machine. Higher finishes can be ob- 
tained by coating the paper with clay and 
passing it through a supercalender stack. 
Recently, coatings made of synthetic resins 
have been developed to give the high finishes 
for certain box covers. One mill dries its paper 
on a chromium plated drier roll to obtain a 
high gloss. 

With the foregoing brief description of the 
major paper finishes it is possible to mention 
some of the principal kinds of paper that are 
used in printing operations. 

In commercial printing and book publish- 
ing, when type and line cuts are used, a 
relatively rough finish paper is used. This 
paper receives very little calendering and 
since the effect of the drying process is to 
give it an eggshell-like surface it is known as 
eggshell paper. It is suitable for coarse half 
tones, using about 65-line plates. 

Another kind of paper with this eggshell 
finish, but somewhat bulkier due to even less 


calendering, is called antique. If it has been 
formed in the wet state on a standard mesh 


wire cloth it is called “‘wove antique”’ but if 
the paper when looked through shows heavy 
ribs in one or more directions it is called “‘laid 
antique.” 

The terms “wove” and “laid” call for a 
little explanation. Although a sheet of paper 
comes from the end of the paper machine, 
the fibers that compose the sheet enter the 
other end of the machine in the form of a 
very dilute suspension (one part of separated 
fibers in 200 parts of water). This suspension 
pours onto a rapidly moving “‘wire’’ or metal 
screen surface. Immediately, most of the 
water leaves the fibers, which form a felt or 
wet sheet on the “‘wire.”” While in this wet 
receptive condition the sheet takes on the 














«M-J Stickability 


M-J Old Tavern gives you 
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Water Soluble Adhesives 


Just wet and set on the surface desired. Dextrine, 
animal and specialty glues for adhesion to china, glass, 
paper, leather, rubber, porcelain, wood, fabric, masonite, 
plastic, and other surfaces. 


Heat Seal Adhesives 


ON! ... in an instant — sticks forever. Your 
“old faithful” for the moisture-proof surfaces of to- 
day’s modern packaging — cellophane, saran, paper 
board, glassine, most textiles and fabrics. 


Dry-Stik Adhesives 


No moistening — just peel off the protective back- 
ing. Sticks to most clean, dry, hard, smooth surfaces — 
glass, porcelain, baked enamel, wood, chrome, stainless 
steel, aluminum, most plastics. 


Only M-J gives you perfect performance 
on both sides of the label 


ASK YOUR M-J PAPER MERCHANT FOR 


these other famous M-J label surfaces 

UNCOATED WHITES COLORED MEDIUMS 
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this wide selection of M-J gummings 


WATER SOLUBLE—AlIl the standard Dextrine and Animal 
glues, plus Peelable, Tropical and other specialty gummings. 








HEAT SEAL DRY STIK 


... the sign of the most complete label line 
LUDLOW PAPERS, INC. 


Fine Papers Division 
Brookfield, Massachusetts 


impression of the wire cloth on its bottom 
side. It is possible to impart an impression 
of wire cloth on the top side by having a 
cylinder of wire cloth ride on its upper surface. 

This wire cloth cylinder is called a “dandy 
roll.” Skilled craftsman can weave into the 
wire mesh a design such as a word or other 
pattern. This additional surface feature on 
the “‘dandy roll’’ is imbedded in the surface 
of the sheet to produce what is called a water 
mark. Sometimes the design consists of rib 
wires spaced at regular intervals which are 
impressed into the sheet’s surface. Such an 
impression creates a design known as “‘laid”’. 


HANDMADE PAPER 


Before paper was manufactured continu- 
ously on a paper machine it was made by 
hand in a vat containing a dilute stirred-up 
suspension of fibers in water. Into this vat a 
craftsman dipped a flat device, consisting of 
a wire mesh held in a wooden or metal frame, 
and lifted some of the fibers from the suspen- 
sion. This device was called a ‘“‘deckle’’. 
When all of the wires making up the deckle 
were of the same diameter the impression 
established in the sheet was called ‘‘wove’’. 
In the earliest days the warp was made of 
bamboo sticks and the woof of reeds. The 
combination made what was known as a 
“laid” impression. It is the intent of the 
makers of modern antique papers to drama- 
tize the antiquity of the design by imitating 
the effect of handmade paper. 

The foregoing descriptions cover the basic 
types of papers and finishes. There are 
hundreds of kinds of papers that in one way 
or another are similar to these grades of 
paper. However, use requirements make. it 
necessary to modify them in many ways. 

Many papers are printed by processes that 
do not involve movable type. One such 
process is oOffset-lithography in which the 
paper is printed with ink from a plane surface. 
Since this kind of paper is exposed to ex- 
cessive moisture in the printing process it 
must be treated to avoid possible distortion 
from stretching, shrinking or curl. It may be 
coated with clay or uncoated, and the base 
stock ranges from antique to English finish. 
As in the case of many other kinds of paper, 
offset is often surfaced midway during the 
drying process with a sizing solution that, 
when dried, resists the influence of atmo- 
spheric and printing operation moisture. 
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The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No, 119T—3-ring 
standard loose leaf 3%4” cap. No. 119 M—22-ring 
Multo loose leaf 34” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity prices on request. 

SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring Capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 
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EASTER ISLAND “‘TALKING BOARDS” 


have been more puzzling than the celebrated stone 
heads. If you wish to obtain a complimentary copy 
of the “talking board” (shown on this page) suitable 
for wall mounting plus a “how to read” chart... 
write on company letterhead to: 


i } [ PRINTING CORPORATION 
5 32 w. 46 st., new york 36 





Since this article is not intended to catalog 
the many grades of paper it has limited its 
attention to a few fundamentals which need 
to be known to understand the literature re- 
lating to paper and the graphic arts. There 
are many designations for clay-coated papers 
and boards. The other major grades of paper 
not already mentioned include bonds and 
ledgers, litho, bristols, text, Bible, catalog, 
cover, poster, post card, cardboard, boxboard, 
blotting, rag-content, glazed, gummed, glas- 
sine, onion-skin, linerboard, strawboard, etc., 
to say nothing about the wide variety of 
packaging papers, waxing, parchment, build- 
ing papers, and wrapping papers. 

New papers are being developed every day. 
The new synthetic resins are being intro- 
duced to the paper field as coatings, impreg- 
nants and laminants, and products such as 
plastics are being evolved that do not have 
the appearance of paper in any form. We do 
not think of linerboard as a printing paper 
but gradually, the various printing processes 
are being applied to its surface and the 
amount of ink required for such use is 
tremendous. 

It has been said that paper may be a sub- 
stitute for any material but there is no sub- 
stitute for paper. During the recent war this 
slogan became manifest when most materials 
became scarce and paper had to be used for 
many previously unheard of purposes. It is 
likely to be found anywhere. Some day in 
the future one of the giant steel cables on one 
of our great bridges will need to be removed. 
A small length will be cut off and the strands 
unwound. In the center will be found a strong 
string which will open up as a narrow paper 
ribbon. On it will be printed in abbreviated 
form and repeatedly through the length of 
the cable a coded message which will indicate 
the name of the cable manufacturer, when 
the cable was made, the tensile strength and 
other important details. 

When you again look at a sheet of paper 
on which a legend may be printed look at the 
paper itself, feel it and conjecture how many 
of a hundred or more physical properties are 
engineered into its constitution. Think of its 
fiber composition, tensile strength, tear, 
elongation, sizing, filler content, basis, weight, 
thiekness, porosity, folding endurance, gloss, 
opacity, acidity, water absorptiveness, bright- 
ness, stiffness, surface-wettability, eraseabil- 
ity, smoothness, fiber orientation, etc. 


ALL AT ONCE MONOGRAM ART STUDIO IS TWELVE 
YEARS OLD! IT’S BEEN AN EXCITING TWELVE YEARS, 
TO0..WHEN I WAS A KID, TWELVE WAS A TIME FOR 
TAKING THE BOY SCOUT OATH. BUT NOW, SO MANY 
YEARS LATER, AND THE FATHER OF 3, ALL DAUGHTERS, 
IT’S NOT LIKELY THAT | CAN REMEMBER IT EXACTLY. 
JUST THE SAME, THE BOY SCOUT SPIRIT OF HELPFUL- 
NESS SORT OF EXPRESSES WHAT I’M THINKING TODAY. . 
“ON OUR HONOR, WE WILL DO OUR BEST TO DO 
OUR DUTY TO YOU OUR GRAFT AND eeen 

OUR CLIENTS... 10 HELP hie a 
PEOPLE AT ALL TIMES WITH OUR es 
BEST CREATIVE THINKING....TO “QBS 
ELP YOU INCREASE RESULTS FROM YOUR 
ADS, DIRECT MAIL, BROCHURES, FOLDERS OR 
ALL THOSE JOBS THAT MUST SHOW RESULTS” 
.. AND ALSO TO DO YOU GOOD DEEDS THAT WILL HELP 
YOU GROW..LIKE WE AT MONOGRAM HAVE GROWN! AS 
| REMEMBER, A SCOUT IS SUPPOSED TO DO A GOOD 
DEED EVERY DAY. WELL, WE'VE WON QUITE A FEW 
“MERIT AWARDS” FOR THE GOOD DEEDS WE'VE DONE 
OUR CLIENTS OVER THE YEARS. BUT WE'D LIKE TO DO 
MORE. WHAT ABOUT YOUR CREATIVE ART NEEDS? 
WOULD A LITTLE EXTRA ASSISTANCE HELP? WE'D LOVE 
TO DO A GOOD DEED FOR YOU..JUST NAME THE DAY! 


PP cae YOURS, 
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MONOGRAM ART STUDIO INC.515 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 22 PLAZA 3-8974 () 424 BOOK BLOG. DETROIT 26 MICHIGAN WOODWARD 1-9085 








good reasons for selecting «> 


to solve all your color problems... 
color corporation of america 


1. any product: dye transfer... 
Type C... Printons... Flexi- 
chromes .. . . Short run color litho- 
graphy... Dupetransparencies... 
Display transparencies . . . photo 
gelatin color prints and transpar- 
encies...slide films... film strips 
... film processing ... separations 
for the graphic arts . . . stock color 
pictures ... retouching . . . mount- 
ing... consulting service. 


2. any quality: Two grades to 
choose from — Quality and Com- 
mercial — mean you don’t have to 
pay for more quality than you need! 


3. any Siz@: Starting with 35 
mm and up, or original art (life size 
or larger), we can deliver either 
prints or transparencies larger than 
Kodak's picture in Grand Central 
(18’ x 60’), or as small as a post- 
card. 


4. any quantity: From one to 


five thousand. 


9. any USE: Either for reproduc- 
tion or exhibition: national ads, 
point of sale, trade shows, etc. 


6. any deadline: A color print 
or transparency can never be any 
better than the original it’s made 
from — it can only be different or 
altered to suit your preference. Nor 





CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


43 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y.+* JUdson 2-4355 
THE COMPLETE QUALITY COLOR SERVICE TO THE TRADE =| 
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can a color print or transparency be 
any better than the time needed to 
make it. We meet or beat all com- 
petitive deadlines. But remember, 
it can't be the biggest, the best, the 
cheapest and the fastest all in one. 
Something has to give. You will be 
wise to allow enough time to ensure 
getting what you want — the way 
you want it — when you want it. 


7. special services: No job is 
too small or too big, no problem 
too tough. For example, here are 
some tough problems we've solved 
recently: A five-element dye trans- 
fer strip-up from 120-size originals 
for reproduction! 252 top quality 
color prints for a giant overseas 
exhibition in sizes ranging from 
5” x 7” to 30” x 40” in 10 days time 
with only 2 or 3 prints requiring 
modest changes! Four 4’ x 10’ Type 
C prints made in strips to be 
mounted on aluminum, perfectly 
matched as to color balance, den- 
sity and contrast! Clients’ names 
and samples supplied upon request 
for these top photographic achieve- 
ments and many others. 


8. continuing research: our 


Research and Development people 


are constantly testing modern 
color materials to produce new 
techniques for commercial and 
industrial applications. 


9. satisfied clients: inciude N. 
W. Ayer, Y&R, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, American Tel. & Tel., DuPont, 
Cities Service, Fritz Henle, Ivan 
Dmitri, H. Loebel, plus top exhibit 
producers, designers, exhibit build- 
ers, art studios. 





10. technical information & 


price catalog: For a limited time 
only, this 86-page book which is 
ordinarily furnished only to CCA 
customers, is available free. Write 
on your letterhead, fill out the 
coupon, or telephone. 


Color Corporation of America 
43 W. Gist Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me your new technical information and 
price catalog. | understand that it’s mine without cost 
or obligation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR PAPER HISTORY ARTICLE 


Pulp and Paper Manufacture, 4 Vols, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making, by 
E. Sutermeister, John Wiley & Sons. 
Modern Pulp and Paper Making, by G. S. 

Witham, Reinhold Publishing Co. 
Bibliography of Paper Making and U. S. 
Patents. (Annual) TAPPI. 


Dictionary of Paper, American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 


Papermaking—The History and Techniques 
of an Ancient Craft, by Dard Hunter, 
Knopf. 

The Background and Economics of American 


Papermaking, By L. T. Stephenson. 
Harper. 


The Paper Year Book (Annual), Davidson 
Publishing Co. Chicago, Illinois. 


Printing Papers, by William Bond Wheel- 
wright. University of Chicago Press. 


Making Paper, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Kleb studio 
3 West 46 St. © 
Circle 6-2847 
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faculty 


School of Visual Arts 





Tom Allen 
Howard Arnold 


John Barron 

J. Wolfgang Beck 
Dean Brodkey 

John Cabore 
Carmine Cardamone 
William Charmatz 
Francis Criss 

Ernst Ehrman 
Theodore Emanuel 


Krnest Ericson 
Rupert Finegold 
Harry Fisk 

Robert Frankenbere 
David Gates 

Bob Gill 

Ephraim Gleichenhaus 
Tom Gill 

Harry Gordon 
Robert Hagenhofer 
Burton Hasen 


245 East 23 Street 


Phil Hays 
Joseph Hill 
Burne Hogarth 
Nicholas Karath 
Eugene Karlin 
Michael Loew 
Charles MeCurdy 
George Miller 
Raymond Nieyper 
Reese Patterson 
Jack Potter 


New 


mpathy, Guidance and Inspiration 


Josef Presser 
Jerry Robinson 
Robert Shore 
Elijah Silverman 
Louis Silverstein 
Howard Simon 
Charles Strauss 
Eugene Thompson 
Bernard Trinsey 
George Tscherny 
Robert Weaver 


York 10, N.Y. 
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oll Feel 


and Dhe gently felted finish and broad deckle edge of Cortlea 


can provide a peefect selling for the finest printing Sig ea 
uc sh lhe ceed’. ced en almosphere og ee supply 


COVET this touch of the inpdocn manne. 








: . 4 RESTAURANT, AN ENGRAVING BY ARMIN LANDECK 


Mohak phyec Mill 


Collage by Ray Johnson 





paper as the heart of the design 


Just as there are many potential solutions to every 
design problem, there are various possibilities for 
the specification of the paper. 


On the following pages, however, we show examples 
of designs in which a particular paper played an 
integral part in the over-all design process. In each 
of these designs the designer either made use of 
the varieties of paper to add to a singular effective- 
ness of his work or specified the paper as he went 
along from stage to stage of his design from the 
first rough sketch to the finished art. In such a case 
as the last, the paper and the design interact and 
modify each other. 


In the “A Flower For My Mother” booklet for This 
Week magazine the use of a transparency furnishes 
the final solution to the problem by not only giving 
a duotone effect on the halftones, but by allowing 
the use of the lilac colored paper, in keeping with 
the theme, while making for a clear readability 
which could not have been achieved directly on 
the lilac colored stock. 


In the case of Jim O’Bryan’s promotion piece for 
the New York Mirror, the desire to achieve the ef- 
fect of linoleum block printing necessitated the 
designer's consideration of the paper finish right 
from the point of initial conception. 


We find “paper” in an almost abstract sense be- 
coming the heart of the design for other artists. 
The idea behind George Samerjan’s wrappings for 
the Consolidated Cigar Co. is precisely the use of 
paper as paper in a context in which it has been 
traditionally disguised as something else, in this 
case, wood. 


And, the mailing piece we show here from House & 
Garden illustrates in one design conception the 
over-all paper specification policy of that maga- 
zine’s promotion department. In this case, the 
“idea” of “a variety of paper” is the heart of the 
design. 
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in the Christmas card created by Mel Richman, Inc., 
the translucent quality of the cover stock also be- 
comes part of the design by permitting the inside 
design to show through and blend with the design 
on the cover, a die-cut and blind embossed repre- 
sentation of a company logotype. The card was silk 
screened with transparent overprinting in six colors. 


Herb Lubalin’s love for typographic excellence made 
him especially appropriate as designer of promo- 
tion pieces for the Type Directors Club. Naturally, 
in a problem such as this, every element had to be 
just right. The paper considerations were as im- 
portant as any other and we so credited on each 
piece. 


Transparencies in the form of decorative tissues are 
made integral to the design in the work of Jack 
Wolfgang Beck and in the American Crayon Com- 
pany’s magazine, Everyday Art. Particularly in the 
case of the magazine, the decorative tissues be- 
come the focal points of the book. 


The work of Roy Kuhiman illustrates the same con- 
sciousness of paper we have generally found among 
designers. Once again a variety of paper seems 
central to the design. In the Christmas card shown 
on page 22, we also find the “manipulation” of 
paper tending to be the basis of design. The card 
was hand folded nine times and cut after folding 
without the use of dies. The piece is designed to be 
free standing when the ends are joined with cello- 
phane tape. 


The manipulation of paper also plays the central 
role in the work of Richard Loew on page 23. This 
piece was printed die-cut and perforated, and two 
parallel folds were made. 


In the final two designs other points are made 
about paper. The design responsibilities of Carlos 
Sierra Franco at Mead Johnson & Co. illustrate the 
case where a complete “paper policy” must be laid 
down to cover all phases of design. In this case, the 
integrity of a pharmaceutical house must be re- 
flected in every piece of printed material. Here, the 
design and the paper necessarily interact; and it is 
impossible to say where the design conception 
stops and the paper consideration begins. They are 
equal elements in a central design policy. 


And we end our display of paper design solutions 
with a promotion piece from KGA studios in which 
the paper specification and the design solution 
merge. In this announcement for a fashion showing 
the copy is subordinated to the psychological effect 
of the rich wallpaper. Here the paper itself actually 
becomes the design. 














Wallpaper as the design: Bob Matheny 


“A Flower for My Mother” 

Designer: Ray Stone, This Week magazine 

printing: Tri Arts Press 

Qutside signature: 11 point Cumberland dull post card 
inside blank signature: Strathmore Mulberry Mulberry Fiesta 
Tracing tissue: Bienfang = 100 

Tip on: Ivory Mohawk Superfine 
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Promotion piece for the New York Mirror 
Designer: Jim O'Bryan 
Paper: Hammermill offset — Handmade finish 
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The before and after designs shown here indicate the thinking behind the redesign. The 65~ litho coated 
stock is the same in both cases, but in the new design the attempt to disguise the paper as one of the 
traditional cigar packaging mediums has been dropped 


Mailing piece for House & Garden 
Designer: Robert O'Dell 

Cover: Carousel Double Thick — Hamilton Paper Co 
Other papers: Hamilton Andorra 80 Ib. Text, Eagle A 
Trojan Bond Cockle Finish, Newsprint, Coated stock. 

















decorating and home furnishings 


display | 
“Color Works Wonders” 


IN B V i R Y "SPLAY AIDS -exclusively yours in your city 
. 


HOUSE & CARO 


Please route the enclosed aids to your 


advertising department 
decorating department and home furnishings buyers 


display department 


THIS SEPTEMBER H&G COLOR PROMOTION 1§ EXCLUSIVE TO YOUR STORE IN YOUR CITY 












Christmas Card by Mel Richman, Inc. 
Designer: Albert F. Storz 
Translucent stock: Six-point “Transpar’’ — Fitchburg Paper Co. 


. — PIR ELT TSE 


Merck Sharp and Dohme tnternauional 








Christmas + Happy New Year § 


display | 


HOUSE & GARDE 





Promotion piece for the Type Directors Club 

Design: Herb Lubalin 

Typography: The Composing Room, Inc. 

Paper: Tan Navajo Cover and Superfine Text by Mohawk 


Jack Wolfgang Beck Associates — promotion piece 
Cover: Potomac Cover — Linde Lathrop Paper Co. 
Tissue: Superior Manifold — Linde Lathrop Paper Co. 
Text: Kromekote — Forest Paper Co. 
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Christmas card by Roy « 
Kuhiman paper: 100 Ib. ‘ 
white offset envelope: 
Red Fabriano Type: Cen- 
tury Expanded Italic, Ven- 
us Bold Extended. 








Brochure for Royal 
Poinciana Plaza Shopping 
Center 

Art Director: Roy Kuhlman 
Cover: Japanese Gold Tea 
leaf paper hand mounted 
on double weight black 
construction paper 

Text: 65 Ib. Curtis Antique 
Fly leafs: Old Sturbridge 
text. 

Lithographed in two 
colors throughout. 
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Promotion piece for Vogue 

Art Director: Richard Loew 
Paper: 10 point KromeKote— 
Royal Paper Co. 

Cookie pieces were spot glued 
by hand and back panel was 
machine glued. 
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MR. DANIEL MEAD JOHNSON 








Symbol announcement booklet for Mead Johnson & Co 
Designer: Douglas Stee! Coventry, Miller & Olzac 

Cover: 80 Ib. White Carousel Cover — Hamilton Paper Co 
Fly leaf: Ripple Tissue 

Text: 80 Ib. White Special Tiara Text — Lee Paper Co 


We are constantly exploring the use of odd 0: 
unusual papers there is no question that 
papers can create interest in visual areas,” 
writes Shepard Kurnit of KGA Studios 


This design is wall paper pasted on Hammermil! Dura-Glow 
cover. Copy on wall paper is silk screened in white, on 
Dura-Glow in gold 








ORIGAMI: 
paper folding for play and art 
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It took 1000 years tor the art of papermak- 
ing to work its way across Asia and Africa to Mo- 
rocco from which it entered Europe. By the 14th 
century the art had spread over most of Europe. 
One hundred years later, at the peak of Renais- 
sance vitality, the art of papermaking, too, reached 
its peak. 

The great burst of creative energy we know 
as the Renaissance unloosed upon the Western 
World the forces which resulted in the develop- 
ment of large scale commerce, industry, and edu- 
cation which rapidly outran the capacities of the 
careful craftsmen of Medieval stamp to fill the 
newly created demands for their products. Indus- 
trialization and standardization then began. As 
this not only resulted in a spread of knowledge 
and a universal sense of individual participation 
in all levels of culture, but can be shown to have 
been the natural outgrowth of these same creative 
energies, the resulting watering down of crafts- 
manship can hardly be completely deplored with- 
out denying the values not only of our own time 
but of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance with 
which our time is so often contrasted. 


This unsized paper was created in order to preserve the brilliance of paste 


olors which is so often lost on conventional papers for use with pastels 





The fact remains, though, that a watering 
down process did begin; and the world has not 
seen the quality and the artistry of the best of the 
early papermakers since that time. 


The work of Douglas Howell of Westbury, 
Long Island, takes flight from the best of the Ren- 
aissance, his first object being the recovery of the 
quality papers used by Botticelli, Raphael, and the 
other masters. 


“There is nothing anywhere like this,’’ we 
have been told of Mr. Howell’s one-man paper mill, 
his painstaking dedicated experimental work, his 
paper museum, his instruction programs for school 
children, technicians, artists, and others whose 
work is in any way connected with paper. 


For all practical purposes the art of hand 
papermaking is dead. There is one hand paper- 
making mill in England, and one small one-man 
operation remaining in France. In the United 
States there is a handful of men with some knowl- 
edge of hand papermaking. But, nowhere is the 
great range of Douglass Howell's work to be found. 


Mr. Howell is a man steeped in the traditions 
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of classic quality of the guildsmen. His life is dedi- 
cated wholly to the preservation and reincarnation 
of quality and values which either have been al- 
ready lost, or would be lost without the work of 
people like him. Seventeen years of study in the 
workshops and museums of Europe and an ac- 
quaintance and knowledge of the arts dating from 
his first tour of the museums of Florence at the 
age of five, preceded his work in this country. 

There is a business aspect to his work. He 
does sell his papers. But commissions and other 
business connotations are tangential to his overall 
goals which involve pure research, both aesthetic 
and scientific, in papers for the fine arts. His is an 
experimental workshop, and his concern is with 
“the integrity, compatibility, and permanence of 
all materials on the highest level attainable.”’ 

A printer and engraver as well as a paper- 
maker, aesthetician and technician, Mr. Howell 
combines a working knowledge of the problems of 
the artist not common to most of the paper chem- 
ists and engineers who visit him, with a feeling for 
applied physics not common to the artists with 
whom he is in contact. 


As a result he was able to design and devise 
his own beaters, moulds, and presses, incorporat- 
ing the technical requirements of his aesthetic 
standards. From chemical and technical analyses 
of fine old papers he has moved to making fac- 
similes of them. By taking advantage of the diver- 
gences which inevitably present themselves in any 
problem solving process his experiments with the 
various ways of handling different materials have 
frequently resulted, too, in completely new papers. 

At other times Mr. Howell has deliberately 
created new art forms and accomplished historical 
paper ‘‘firsts."’ Some artists have made collages 
of his papers. Other wholly original papers and 
designs have been bought as works of art by mu- 
seums and collectors all over the World. 

Over his years of papermaking in America 
his fastidious familiarity with the paper needs of 
various art mediums, and the requirements in kind 
and quality, hardness or softness, color or tactile 
sense of individual artists, has enabled him to pro- 
duce papers designed for specific mediums and 
specific artists including Miro, Jackson Pollock, 
Anne Ryan and others. 


A series of synchronic drawings in’ paper are the latest productions of 
Mr. Howell. Each of these, dating from the work of this year, is an 


original work of art of which this is the first public showing. 

















Yet all this seems only a beginning. Since 
1953 he has been at work on a book, ‘‘Handmade 
papers for the Artist,’’ which is to cover every 
medium of the fine arts, wherever paper is used. 
His tentative program for a study of watercolor 
painting alone incorporates over 20,000 hours of 
completed research in waterleaf (unsized) papers, 
as well as preliminary work — test trials — of sized 
papers. These projects were accomplished in con- 
nection with work devoted to problems in the 
graphic arts; but painting problems have never 
been out of sight and all significant facts discov- 
ered have been noted in all their aspects. 


Now, too, he is at work on the problems of 
permanence, involving a process of accelerated 
aging of his own facsimiles of ancient papers from 
the Near and Far East, China, Samarkand, and the 
Frederick II of Sicily and Crusade periods in Eu- 
rope. 


Other recent experiments include ones on 
the production of ungrained paper. He believes 
there is a way of making ungrained papers even 
by machine processes. His experiments with un- 














sized papers for retaining the color brilliance of 
pastels holds much promise for artists. And his 
synchronic drawing designs of this year, his latest 
work, shown here for the first time, are ample evi- 
dence of his continuing work on the highest artistic 
level. 

The technical aspects of his work are far 
too involved to be done justice here. The exact 
chronology, and even specific accomplishments of 
various periods of his work, such as his group of 
paper lampshades that are really works of sculp- 
ture, are forgotten even by him from time to time, 
lost in the bewildering array of technical studies 
and actual production. Undoubtedly there is 
among his experiments enough new information 
and technical discovery to make up several inval- 
uable books. Mr. Howell will no doubt get around 
to them. But as for now, his work, his specific and 
tangible accomplishments, are his book, a book 
which says, in his words, ‘‘All authorities on the 
Materials of the Artist contain but a few sentences 
on the subject of paper, yet... The paper is the 
carrier of a work of art, and forms a part of the 
expression of the artist.”’ 


1 Mr. Howell's papermaking mediun 
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Color 


Color is assuming an increasing role of importance in 
modern industrial design. The application of 

color to equipment and appliances is not merely 

for visual appeal. Color is often employed for maximum 
efficiency. For example, a panel board for push- 
button controls offers fewer chances for human error 
when the push-buttons are of different colors. 


The greatest strides in graphic uses of color in advertising 
can be seen by comparing current magazines with 

those of a few decades ago. Photomechanical methods of 
reproducing color on the high-speed printing 

presses of today have been greatly advanced. Color 
photography has also come into its own in 

the commercial art field that supplies the advertiser with 
pictorial subjects. Color helps to sell goods today. 


Keeping pace with new graphic developments, Westvaco q 
paper-making skill is buttressed by research that a 
provides printers and advertisers with fine papers for 
color reproduction. On the right is a striking color 
photograph reproduced by offset lithography on Pinnacle 

Dffset, Blue White [Vellum]. This distinctive paper 

hay also be specified in cream white; it is available, too, 

n regular finish, blue white or cream white. It is 

st one of many Westvaco Quality papers produced for 

pecific requirements of various printing methods. 


eep posted on new graphic ideas in the world of color 
pproduction by getting a copy of Westvaco 

spirations. This publication puts you abreast of new 
ends in creative design and typography. Obtain 

umber 210 by phoning or writing to a Company address 
sted below, or to your nearest Westvaco distributor. 


over photographer 


ephen Colhoun, distinguished American photographer, is best known 
his fashion pictures of beautiful women. Equally fine 

e his photographs of personalities and still-life objects. Representing 
elatter is the colorful one here; the subject being pure white 

ometric forms, photographed in four color-filter exposures on one 
dsparency. Born in Philadelphia in 1921, Mr. Colhoun lived 
California and Colorado before attending Hartford’s Trinity College. 

dent of aeronautical engineering and a navigator in the 

Force, he worked in Wall Street and Madison Avenue before his 
tographs appeared professionally in Mademoiselle Magazine. 

has recently photographed President Eisenhower in Washington. 

e father of three children, he participates in national 
d international racquets competition when not behind the camera. 


est Virginia 


Pp and Paper Company 


8 Offices: 

D Park Avenue, New York 17 

East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Market Street, San Francisco 5 
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THE ADVERTISING PROGRAMS OF 17 PAPER COMPANIES 


a 
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With the advent of colored and textured papers, with paper tech- 
| nology becoming more diverse and creative, there has developed a 
= need for more inspired merchandising to match this inspired pro- 
duction. In general, paper companies are meeting the need with 
resourceful, imaginative thinking and projection. This has almost 
| become a ‘‘must’’ in these days marked by the recession. 


B However, much more must be done by the industry as a whole. This 


m iS a conclusion which was reached as a result of extensive research 
eby PRINT into the over-all paper mill merchandising program. 


“Today the designer is becoming increasingly important. Today his 
‘role and his needs must be considered. That there is a hunger, a 
direction which paper companies ¢an and must provide is evident 
‘in the needs which designers themselves express. A sampling of this 
ican be found on pages 45-46. 


' hat remains to be done, however, and what is now being done 
fare two separate points...points, though, which are not necessarily 
estranged from each other, as can be seen on these pages. 


‘The focal point of an advertising-promotion program will differ from 
Mill to mill. An individual company’s efforts, by and large, have so 
Many facets that no less than volumes,could be given to each com- 
pany . Instead, we present here a brief look at a number of approaches 
[ advertising and promotion—not to suggest that the companies in 
mention represent the program as a whole, but simply to take a look 
at the numerous and varied tacks several mills employ. | 





Some paper companies offer services to 
paper buyers, users, and specifiers. Looked 
upon for the last 33 years as a classic 
chronical of advertising design and graphic 
trends is West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.'s 
publication “Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers.” While inspirations serves as a 
means to advertise West Virginia's 
commercial printing and publication papers, 
it was originated, actually, as a house 

organ which could present new ideas and 
original graphic concepts to users of papers. 


Through the years Inspirations has 
provided ideas for those interested in 
creative aspects of graphic production. It 
has represented the world of art, both the 
old masters and the modernists. And it has 
reproduced outstanding illustrations and 
pictorial design from contemporary 


Printers, publishers, production men, 
designers, artists, and many others in the 
graphic arts field receive this quarterly 
publication, which is under the art direction 
of Bradbury Thompson and Ben Collins. 
Both direct two issues each year. Top 
names in the field abound in Inspirations, 








which runs the color gamut from one to 
six-color pages. 


recommended colors for 
Mr. Thompson turned a recent Inspirations WOODBINE 

into a portfolio of graphic design elements, colored 

such as typography, engraving, reproduction romped gupers 

processes, and measurement standards 
(shown here). On two facing pages the eight 
edges were employed to provide the eight 
most common rules for measurement. The 
rules are accurate and usable in everyday 
work. 


The insert here is from the cover of another 
recent Inspirations. Stephen Calhoun, best 
known for his fashion pictures, turned to 
this colorful still-life of geometric forms to 
produce one of Inspiration’s most eye- 
catching covers. 

One of the newest sales aids of The 
Appleton Coated Paper Co. is an “ink Color 
Guide.” Purpose of the Guide is to show ink 
combinations which are most effective when 
used with Appleton’s colored coated papers. 


Produced in cooperation with Faber Birren, 
a leading color authority, the Guide was 
designed by both Appieton's advertising 
department and the company’s ad agency, 
Geer-Murray, Inc. 
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Appleton Coated Paper Company's Ink Color Guide. 





Measurement is essentially 
thy relationship of 

the several parts to the whole, 
The precision of the 

ruler and the judgment of 
the eye are a marriage 

of science and art. Leonarda, 
advising an artist, 

wrote: Lat him remember 

to acquire accuracy 


before he attempts quickness.” 
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A two-page spread from Westvaco Inspirations 208, designed by Bradbury 
Thompson. 


The cover on Inspirations 208, also designed by Mr. Thompson. 








To keep in touch with the interests of the 
graphics trade as a whole, and publicize its 
products in a constructive way at the same 
time, the $.0. Warren Company has provided 
the field for the last 44 years with a series 
of booklets and bulletins. 


A few years back, Warren printed a series 
of nine booklets for young men and women 
entering advertising or sales departments 
of printing companies. Theme of the series: 
“How to Plan Printing to Promote Business.’ 
Subjects such as mailing lists and 
regulations, reproduction processes, and 
typography were covered. Another aspect of 
Warren's program, which is conducted by 
its own advertising department, is a series 
of bulletins, designed to help printers 
minimize production problems. 


One of the newest and most unique services 
in the paper industry is provided by Mead 
Papers, inc. A large conference room in the 
New York office has been converted into a 
“Library of Ideas” — a visual compendium 
of paper in actual use. The paper is not 
necessarily Mead’s . . . in fact, it usually 
isn't! On display on panels, in carefully 
filed boxes, on a long table, are exhibits 

of paper in use, ranging from anniversary 
materials to catalogs to door knob hangers, 
newsletters, and tags. Anything done on 
paper finds a place. 


A sample page from a bulletin “How Will It Pri 
put out by the $.D. Warren Company. 





Showroom in Kimberly-Clark’s Sales Promotion Center. 


A look into Beckett Paper's packet of samples. 


Thus the Library serves as an effective 
salesroom, idea room, and exhibit hall — for 
five or six times a year special shows are 
featured in the Library, focusing on particular 
areas such as annual reports, printers’ 
self-advertising, magazines, etc. 


One of the most sought-after books published 
in the paper field is “Pocket Pal,” put out 

by the International Paper Company. Pocket 
Pal’s information runs from a history of 
paper and printing to word division, printing 
inks, and book binding. Little in the industry 
is left untouched. 


The original Pocket Pal was conceived in 
1934 by R.A. Faulkner of International's 
advertising department. Since then it has 
been revised five times and has increased 
in size from 96 to 116 pages. While it was 
originally designed as a guide for printers, 
estimators, and advertising production 
managers, it is now also used in schools and 
colleges as a text book, and by printing, ink, 
and miscellaneous businesses. 


Another service was launched late in 1951 
by Kimberly-Clark — on a trial basis, It was a 
building devoted entirely to sales promotion. 
Today that building has proved itself one of 
the most unique and effective industrial 
sales instruments in the country. 
Appropriately, the building was called the 
Sales Promotion Center. 








The Center now represents to Kimberly- 
Clark the answer to a long-time question 

of how the corporation could best tell on a 
person-to-person basis, a combined story of 
institution and products to its own sales 
personnel, to customers, and to their 


salesmen. Complete with auditorium, smaller 


conference rooms, displays of the company’s 
products, and even a culinary staff, the 
building is in constant use. 

Another way paper companies promote their 
products is to provide samples of the paper 
in actual use. Their are a number of ways of 
accomplishing this. The Beckett Paper 
Company, for instance, prepares sample 
packets made up of pieces taken from 
regular press runs or reprints which are 
exactly like the original press runs, Examples 
shown here are all printed by offset 
lithography, in color, on various Beckett 
papers. 


The Fox River Paper Corporation has 
designed a kit called the “Power of Color,” 
to demonstrate the effect created by the use 
of pastel colors for business letterheads and 


matching envelopes. The kit includes nine 
letterheads with matching envelopes. 


Art Director Ralph Jahnke, who designed the 
kit, created a fictitious letterhead for several 
categories, using a pastel color most 
appropriate for the category. The designs 
suggest a number of treatments and 
processes which can be used on this paper: 
lithography, letterpress, engraving, 
embossing, thermography, and die-cutting. 


Another way of showing a paper “in action” 
is the method of the American Writing Paper 
Corporation. A test packet of a particular 
type of bond and onion ski. is made available 
to simply experiment with. The packet also 
includes a letter placement guide for the 
Sr 


Ludiow Papers, inc., has still another 
approach. A series of publication ads (see 
insert elsewhere in this issue), printed on a 
Ludlow paper — a gold on one side, white on 
the back side — features line cuts, in color, 
of several antique cars. Ludlow then makes 
available free reprints of the cars, printed 
on the gold paper, which are suitable for 
framing. 


Samples from Fox River Valley’s Power of Color kit. 


A reprint on gold (one side) paper which Ludiow Papers provides. 


The Rising printer. 








Some Curtis Paper Co. mailing pieces. 


Every company has a trademark or symbol — 
some mark of identification. The designs 
will vary from company intials to a symbolic 
emblem, such as the printer adopted last 
year by the Rising Paper Company. 


The symbol was developed by Rising Paper's 
advertising agency, Jules L. Klein 
Advertising. The assignment of conceiving 
him went to Jerome Kuhl, who executed the 
Picasso-esque printer in three-dimensional 
paper sculpture: a most logical medium, All 
of the badges of the trade — eye shade, 
paper rule, and printer's apron — were 
included on the figure. The Rising printer 
now serves every identification purpose, 


from ads'to sample books to skid labels. 


Direct mail pieces are many, varied, and 
often excellent. Oné method, somewhat apart 
from the usual, is that of the Curtis Paper 
Company. To vary the presentation of 
material as much as possible, Curtis turns 

to attention-getters: die-cuts, tip-ins, pop-ups, 
varying sizes, etc. Philip Simon, the Curtis 
advertising agent who designs the many 
promotion pieces, points out that this is an 
excellent way to show individual types of 
paper, rather than placing every type of 
paper in a similar format. 


Many paper companies, particularly the 
makers of the artistic papers, turn, 
appropriately, to artistic effects to enhance 
and coincide effectively with the types of 
paper made. 


For some years Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., 
has been reproducing on their papers, for 
direct mail pieces, fine art subjects. Some 
are works of the old masters, some are 
reproductions of lithographs, etchings, 

and wood engravings. Some are in color, 
some black and white, This fine art flavor is 
carried over to black and white pubiication 
advertising. 

Mohawk’s mailing pieces occasionally move 
in an area which the advertising manager, 
George Robinson, terms “change of pace” 
advertising: pieces which feature photo- 
graphs, design, or simply typographic display. 








Another paper company that turns to 
artistic effects to demonstrate and promote 
its products is the Strathmore Paper 
Company. Ever since 1895, the year that the 
services of a young Springfield printer 
named Will Bradley and his Wayside Press 
printshop were secured to produce and 
pioneer mill advertising, Strathmore has 
practiced the “paper in use” technique of 
sampling as a cornerstone of its 
advertising program. 


Through the years Strathmore has conducted 
an unofficially dubbed “prominerit designer” 
campaign to turn out its mailing pieces. 

Each piece, while showing the various 
Strathmore lines, points out, principally, 
practical ideas in layout, artwork, typography, 
color and printing — readily adaptable to 

any number of ends. 


Even a partial list of the artist-designers 
who have contributed their talents sounds 
like a “who's who” of American graphic arts 
designers: to name but a few — Mr. Bradley, 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Oswald Cooper, 
Bert C. Chambers, Will Burtin, George 
Samerjan, Saul Bass. 


Page from a Strathmore booklet designed by Saul Bass. 


Cover of a Strathmore booklet, designed by Noel Martin. 





Champion Paper and Fibre Company’s color photography ads. 





For the finest reprod tion... 
Kromekote 


erase 


CAST COATED PAPERS 


: ime 2 
THE CHAMPION PARER AND FIBRE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Number Thirty-Six in a series of textural studies designed to 
show the quality of reprodnclion possible with fine materials 


@ THE CHAMPION PAPLE AND FinRT OO, 1987 


Certainly not the least — the most, actually, 
in terms of being most conspicuous to the 
most viewers — of the promotion-advertising 
program is publication advertising itself. 
Again, much imagination and variation is the 
heart of the matter. One approach is that of 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
which greatly expanded its 1958 advertising 
program. Color photography is a big feature 
in the ad campaign — color and top name 
photographers. Thus far two photographers, 
Al Gommi and Richard Avedon, have supplied 
the material for all the national ads, both 
space and inserts. 


Champion's 1958 program calls for weekly 
national ads, twice as many inserts, and a 
variety of ads and inserts for special 
markets. 








Cantine Paper's newest publication advertising: four-color, two-page inserts. 


Bienfang Paper's advertising: institutional (left), and for the artist (right). 


Fitchburg Paper Company, which sells its 
products directly, not through a distributor, 
thus does not do any institutional 
advertising. Instead, the selling program is 
principally in the hands of the salesmen, 
with publication advertising taking one 
direction: the ads are aimed about specific — 
papers to specification publications. 


Publication advertising for the Cantine 
Paper Co. has always avoided “stunt” 
printing, says Elbert Worthman, the 
company's advertising agent. The aim is to 
produce art that anyone can accomplish. 
Thus, Mr. Wortman has for years used an 
effective photograph as the focal point of 
the ad, with copy to fit both the art and 
Cantine’s products. The ads, through the 
years, have progressed from black and . 
white to two colors and inserts (plus a four- 
color, four-page insert for one publication). — 


This year, with the same philosophy guiding, - 
the program has been modified abit more. — 
Now Cantine’s ads are four-color, two-page 
inserts. 


Bienfang Paper Co. takes several deliberately 
varying roads with its magazine advertising, © 
Consumer advertising is specifically 
designed to create a strong corporate image” 
and build brand name identity. On the other © 
hand, art materials, and specifically paper, 
appeal to the working professional. artist — 
thus Bienfang ads are written, designed, 

and produced entirely by artists. 


The merchandising program of paper 
companies does not end here — horcanit — 
be presented here in its entirety. While 
most paper companies have certain 
promotional aspects in common, suchas _ 
magazine advertising and sample books, 
creative thinking and planning should 
continue to produce a successful, 
imaginative program. 
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That the designer-director is playing an in- 
creasingly important and significant role in 
the design field is becoming more and more 
evident. If he was once just a man on the 
board (but for likely exceptions), if he was 
once “seen but not heard,” today he is a vital 
member of the team. Today he is more likely 
than not to be consulted for advice and direc- 
tion on graphic problems, 


To the designer, this bit of summation isn’t 
too startling, for he is aware of his growing 
importance in his field as a whole. In specific 
areas — in this case, paper — there is evidence 
that in fact his is a great stature. 


In the past two months PRINT conducted 
a survey among 1500 readers, with the intent 
of shedding a more conclusive light on certain 
aspects of the paper situation. Results of the 
survey confirm some assumptions, and in 
other instances point up some new develop- 
ments, trends. 


Question 1 sought to determine who in a 
given organization specifies the types and 
brands of paper used for catalogs, brochures, 
direct mail, etc. Nine possible paper specifiers 
were supplied: art director, production man- 
ager, buyer of printing, advertising manager, 
sales promotion manager, purchasing agent, 
account executive, copy chief, and a category 
called “other” — allowing the respondent to 
fill in any other possibility. 


Here, immediately; the artist comes to the 
fore. The art director is mentioned, either as 


a lone paper specifier or in combination with 
others, over 50% of the time. Not too surpris- 
ingly, the production manager placed second ; 
he was named 40% of the time, again either 
alone or working with others. The advertising 
manager was named 20% of the time; the 
buyer of printing was named 14% of the 
time; and the remaining possible specifiers, 
but for the copy chief, were each named less 
than 10% of the time. 


Interestingly, there are many instances where 
more than one man specifies. Most of the time 
— 68% of the time, in fact — one man speci- 
fies, and again it’s the art director who reigns. 
He is followed closely by the other “big two”: 
the production manager and the advertising 
manager. 


When two people specify paper the art di- 
rector works with another, most often with 
the production manager, buyer, and advertis- 
ing manager, 75% of the time. The survey 
shows that when three people select paper, 
the art director is always one of the three 
consulted. In a very small percentage of in- 
stances, four people are responsible for choos- 
ing paper; and, as expected, the art director 
is mentioned with overwhelming frequency. 


Question 2 asks who specifies art papers. 
Again it’s the art director who is the chief 
specifier — 63% of the time. Far down the 


. ranking list, though next in line, are the pro- 


duction manager, designers themselves, and 
the advertising manager. 
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Question 3, which asked how often is specifi- 
cation of fine papers left to the printer, re- 
vealed what can be regarded as a significant 
discovery. The assumption would be that the 
printer, by and large, is the most influential 
fellow. Yet the survey shows that 60% of the 
time the printer has nothing at all to do with 
specification. 


One quarter of the survey respondents said 
they left paper specification to the printer up 
to one third of the time. Only six percent of 
the respondents turned the decisions over to 
the printer up to two thirds of the time; and a 
slightly larger — nine percent — group put 
paper specification in the hands of the printer 
almost all the time. 


Question 4 asked how often is paper specified 
by brand name. Response to the question pro- 
nounced another significant development 
which has arisen. If paper was once chosen 
by such a loose nomenclature as “vellum” or 
“glossy,” now, the survey shows, 54% of the 
time paper is specified by brand name. Nearly 
one quarter of the respondents said their or- 
ganizations specified by brand name up to 
33% of the time; 24% of the respondents said 
they specified exactly what they wanted up 
to 66% of the time. 


Question 5, which asked what type and brand 
of paper is selected for such things as catalogs, 
brochures, letterheads, art papers, etc., gives 
more emphasis to the trend — specification by 
brand name. While the possible answers are 


too many and varied to record here, a trend — 


can be seen. One way to gage the trend of 
specifying by brand name is to note how many 
survey respondents answered the question: 
88% did. Of this overwhelming percentage, 
56% were able to name at least half of the 
types of paper they use — and almost 

of these went a step further by giving th 

brand names. 


Twenty-two percent answered almost all 
the survey question; three-quarters of th 
specified the exact brand names. Twelve per- 
cent answered the entire question and 90 
were able to supply brand names. 
There are, of course, a number of organiza- 
tions that are very flexible. The basis for 
choosing a paper to fit a job depends, for th 
people, on other factors, budget being no 
determinant. Many businesses will use p 
ucts of various paper mills, depending on sud 
matters as what’s available, the job itself, 
what sample book is in the office at that 
ment. It can be safely concluded, howev 
that paper selection is no longer a casual 6 
haphazard matter. 


If design problems were once solved on ul 
colored stock, today there appears a mot 
toward more planning for colored stock. 
the actual use of colored paper is still not 
prevalent, at least it can be said that its 
sideration in the planning stage occurs 
frequently. 


Question 6, which asked what percentage 


designs are planned for colored stock, d: 
a small percentage — 10% — who plan 
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colored paper almost all the time. Nearly 
three-quarters of the respondents said they 
plan on colored stock up to 33% of the time; 
and 27% said their organizations planned on 
the use of colored paper up to 66% of the time. 


Question 7, asked when the use of colored 
paper was most effective. Answers showed a 
heavy consideration of the budget — as a fac- 
tor by itself, and as a factor when creating an 
effect of more than one color. 


Some respondents named specific design situ- 
ations where they saw the use of a colored 
paper as a decided advantage. Booklet, bro- 
chure, and catalog covers were listed most 
often as the most preferred use for colored 
paper. Small items, such as invitations, an- 
nouncements, tags, tickets, and reply cards, 


constitute a large order, as the respondents 


see it, for colored paper. Although, it should 
be added that at one time or another every 
possible design problem was named as being 


enhanced by colored stock. 


Those who did not name specific uses of col- 
ored stock, instead supplied reasons of moti- 


vation for using colored paper where it would 


‘have an advantage over uncolored stock. 
Other than financial considerations and using 
colored paper to create the effect of more than 
‘one color, its use is seen as particularly ef- 
‘Tective when creating special effects, an at- 





re of quality, or a change of pace. 


Que 8 asked if specification of paper 


“whiter-than-white” has started [in the 





























given organization]. Response to the ques- 
tion indicates a growing approval of using 
paper treated with fluorescent dyes. While 
63% answered “no,” the remaining 37% who 
replied “yes” indicate a definite trend in this 
direction. 


Those who are now specifying whiter-than- 
white choose this paper primarily, as they 
pointed out, because of improved halftone re- 
production, because other colors used are 
enhanced, and because of the over-all brilliant 
highlights which are created. Others see 
whiter-than-white as lending a certain eye 
appeal, clean look, and dignity. 


Some respondents, who named specific design 
items, find whiter-than-white useful for a host 
of situations which involve paper, particularly 
for brochures and catalogs. 


Question 9 asked what services paper com- 
panies are now providing are most helpful. 
Far and above the possible answers were 
specimen books (named most often as the 
most helpful service) , samples showing paper 
in use, and announcements of new paper. 


General suggestions on the use of paper, sales- 
men’s calls, and general suggestions on the 
use of direct mail were also noted as aids. But 
in terms of importance they were ranked, 
respectively, fourth, fifth, and sixth. Not over- 
looked as aids were publications, both in the 
graphics field and from the paper industry 
itself. 


What further services can paper companies provide? 


As can be concluded from the preceding arti- 
cle, in this issue, on the paper companies’ 
merchandising programs, the mills have been 
providing through the years sales and service 
programs which have been adequate... and 
often exceptional. 


Sometimes an individual program is most 
useful to the designer and consumer alike, 
sometimes it is deliberately aimed at one or 
the other alone, sometimes it sputters through 
the years, and sometimes a company will make 
a very real effort to keep up with the times, 
both in terms of technological advancement 
and design needs. 


Yet there is still more to do. Designers, art 
directors, production and agency personnel, 
executives —all of the respondents to 
PRINT’s survey are in a particularly good 
position to spot the needs and pronounce 
them. This they did in response to the final 
survey question, Question 10, which asked 
what more can paper companies do to help 


you. 


Of course, many respondents are well pleased 
with the service and quality of material. Many 
others admit, though, that as they see it there 
is room for improvement. 


The suggestions given vary greatly. Few had 
a service desired exactly in common with an- 
other. However, from the list of several dozen 
suggestions came an emphasis on four quart- 
ers: wanted—more and better specimen 
books, more stock on hand, a means of show- 
ing relative costs of different papers, and — 
lower prices! 


Other tips to the paper companies, as the sur- 
vey respondents see it : 


“Give us more samples of paper in use.” 
“Evaluate ink standards for papers.” 


“Provide kits of paper samples for rough lay- 
outs and dummies.” 


“How about information on new developments 
in paper.” 

“T would like information on qualities of dif- 
ferent papers: acceptability of ink, moisture 
reaction, folding qualities, etc.” 


“A complete catalog of suggestions, recom- 
mendations as to the best use of products, 
along with examples of this would be good.” 


“Keep the sample books small.” 
“Call on us!” 


“Each company should put out a small line of 
unusual papers that would approximate the 
foreign novelty papers and keep price moder- 
ate. This does not mean a new machine finish 
on existing stocks.” 


“Eliminate lint on white fluorescent papers.” 
“We should have more publications, like 
‘Westvaco Inspirations’.” 


“There should be more experimentation by 
paper mills.” 


“Give the art director more samples and sug- 
gestions. Most of this goes to the printer and 
purchasing agent.” 


“Make more soft, offbeat colored papers.” 
“More creative thinking is needed.” 

“Put more opacity in lighter weight stocks.” 
“Keep me on the mailing list!” 

“Educate the average production man.” 


“Supply results of same printing job on dif- 
ferent stocks.” . 


““Speed up deliveries!” 


“Give us better salesmen — who take up less 
time!” 


“Encourage designers to visit mills.” 
“Maintain a consistent direct mail campaign.” 
“Provide mill orders of small quantities.” 


“Work more closely with printers and agen- 
cies.” 


“Supply unusual and colored stock in stand- 
ard sizes.” 


“Encourage and educate printers to suggest 
unusual papers, to analyze each job and select 
suitable paper accordingly.” 











The “Brujos” or witch doctors of 
the Otomi indians in Mexico still rule 
the magic life of these people. In 
the ancient tradition, in all parts of 
the world, of fetishistic paper 
figures, these men have preserved 
one of the most ancient arts of 
their country, the making from 
paper made from the bark of trees 
of human and mythical figures 
used in curing ceremonies. 


sculpture in paper 


The basis of paper sculpture as an art has 
been well stated by Bruce Angrave in his 
book “Sculpture In Paper.” He says, “To 
me the unique quality of paper as a sculp- 
ture medium lies in the discipline which 
its fundamental limitations impose upon 
the artist.” 

- Paper sculpture, in one of its many forms, 
is familiar to almost everyone, as we have 
all made the colored paper silhouettes 
which we see pasted on the windows of 
elementary schools changing from season 

- to Season. 


# European peasant art has for hundreds of 

_ years carried a tradition of paper cut-outs 
- which gradually evolved into simple three- 
- dimensional figures as in, for example, 
_ home-made Christmas decorations. 


- But, paper sculpture’s inception dates, as 








_ appearance of paper. Once again China is 
_ the scene. 

_ From the time of the first development of 
‘paper in China the manipulation of paper 
an art medium has its inception. Even 









do almost all paper uses, from the first 





today in the Far East paper plays one of 
the most important roles in folk art. 


Still, in our time, the puppet theater is a 
Chinese institution. The Chinese silhou- 
ettes, made of parchment and tinted with 
brilliant transluscent colors, glow like col- 
ored glass when projected by lantern 
against a paper theater-screen. 


But perhaps the oldest and most ingrained 
forms of paper sculpture are those con- 
noting the idea of the fetish. The Chinese 
first used cut-outs pasted on bamboo 
splints, and later papier-mache, to simu- 
late both people and objects to be burned 
for the use of the dead. 


The spirit of the fetish lies at the heart of 
the origins of paper sculpture as it does 
in the case of every art. 

Modern Western paper sculpture, how- 
ever, owes most of its impetus to East 
European folk art, principally Polish. 
Modern paper sculpture was born in Po- 
land, and many of its best known practi- 
tioners in the United States, Germany, and 
England are Polish immigrants or descend- 


















ants of Polish immigrants who inherited 
the tradition and elaborated on it. Such 
people as Tadeuz Lipski work in this tra- 
dition, as does Erica Gorecka Egan whose 
work we show on these pages. 


Jerome Kuhi follows a different tack, cre- 
ating his three dimensional effects 
through the manipulation of silhouettes, 
and his most influential antecedents are 
the English creators of silhouettes of the 
18th century. 


These are two of the foremost contempo- 
rary paper sculptors, and the profound 
difference in their approach to the art 
when further contrasted to the work of 
the Otomi Indians, 


Further insight into the range and possi- 
bilities of paper sculpture comes from 
contemplation of the marvelously inven- 
tive paper friezes, reliefs, and decora- 
tions produced in the studios of the Amer- 
ican Crayon- Company. Here is a prime 
example of a progressive company using 
the most incisive and creative approach 
to promoting its own products. 





MOOSE AND MEN 


Now, with bear, ion, owl (you think it could 
be an eagle?) and moose, you have a fair forest 
of ferocious game for hunter (below) to stalk. 


COMPLEAT HUNTSMAN 


Some precise seissoring is needed here for 
John Hunter's accessories: his hat, gun, 
camera, binoculars. Cement them in place 
as indicated in the finished illustration. 
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The tradition of achieving the three dimensional effect 
while sculpturing paper in the silhouette tradition 

is shown on this page. Visually perceptive, too, is 
Jerry Kuhl’s use of various kinds of papers both 
foreign decorative ones and simple native papers 

to achieve his striking effects. 


From the studios of The American Crayon Company (See following page). 


Paper sculpture in the tradition of Polish folk art 
raised to its highest level and intricately elaborated 
characterizes the work of Erica Gorecka Egan. Its 
commercial application, increasingly evident in recent 
years, portends even further refinement and uses for 
sculpture in this tradition. 








Combining all the various traditions in the art of paper 
sculpture, the studios of the American Crayon Company, 
appropriately much concerned with paper and paper 
uses have produced the ingenious designs shown here. 











THE PASTE PAPER DESIGNS OF R. HUNTER MIDDLETON 
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ih hay ‘sels a4 CE R. Hunter Middleton’s position as a master designer of type faces 
sheets jeoeaiey : eg god Ei looms so large that his other achievements are often forgotten. 
a. meleisskeield oe : 


soviet si ed Si | 4 To estimate his craftsmanship in printing one only has to look 


‘s : epee ablated 3 at any of his Cherryburn Press productions. His sound 
peels{ ks sng | Dae Ba historical scholarship, good taste, and love of authentic 
letter forms distinguishes all his work. 


One of the lesser known aspects of his printing, engraving, 
calligraphic, and binding facilities at the Cherryburn Press 
is his expert and beautiful designs of paste-papermaking. 


Paste-papermaking was used extensively in the 17th and 18th 
centuries and has been revived periodically since then for 
producing decorative papers for binding and other uses. 


In the process, a manufactured paper (the better the quality 
the better the end result) is immersed in water or dampened 
with a sponge and leveled out on a waterproof-topped table. 


On this surface is applied a starch paste with pigment 
thoroughly mixed in. The paste is brushed on the paper 
in cross strokes, the final stroking being in the direction 
of the grain of the paper. 


The design is then applied to the covered surface by any 
means the technician may devise — combs, stamps, fingers, 
or any object that will create the desired impression. The 
effect achieved is of three tones of one color. All colors are 
successful as long as one color alone is used. 


The damp sheets are then peeled off the working table and 
placed on a line to dry. They are finally flattened 
out under pressure. 


The beautiful designs shown on these pages are ample 
evidence of the care and artistry that goes into the work. 







































Many people dislike changes, and 
out of habit oppose them. Most new 
methods and products are adopted 





graphic arts as in other fields. 


Some purists will object to some of 
the new developments and trends 
we discuss here; but the fact re- 
mains that these developments are 
relatively new and they do exist in 
either idea or material form to be 
used by anyone for whom they fill 
a need. 


In the insert preceding this page, 
one of these developments, Day-Glo 
coated paper, is illustrated. It is not 
entirely new; but its use is becom- 
ing more and more common. 


fevelopmen 


Day-Glo colors, developed by Switz- 
er Brothers and Crocker Burbank 
Papers, Inc., are up to four times as 
bright as ordinary colors. The pa- 
pers using them have a mar resist- 
ant satiny finish. They are coated on 
one side with Day-Glo color; the 
other side is white. Both sides are 
F suited for all printing by all com- 
A mon methods. 


PRET 


Day-Glo is available on coated pa- 
pers, cardboards, gummed papers, 
pressure sensitive papers and blot- 
ting papers. They all retain their 
brightness indefinitely when used 
indoors or when stored. For outdoor 
exposure special Sunbonded Day- 
Glo coated products are available. 


Color in general’ represents one of 
the dominant trends today. Many 
large corporations are beginning to 
direct advertising campaigns for 
dyes directly to the designer. Du- 
Pont’s “designer-talks-to-designer” 
approach is one of the most notable 
of these. The graphic arts group of 
7 their design and exhibit section put 
4q together a series of ads illustrating 
» three basic steps in an advertising 
problem — thinking of an idea, cre- 
ating the design, and producing the 
ad itself. They deliberately based 
each ad on one of the three primary 
colors — blue, connoting a vague- 
ness and an infinity of possibilities 





receding insert 
Crocker Day- 
lo coated paper 
ust of Lincoln 
y Salvatore 
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© in, on, & off “paper” 


slowly and reluctantly in the. 


was the logical choice for the think- 
ing stage. For the design stage yel- 
low suggested the lighting of a 
man’s mind; and a vibrant red sym- 
bolizes actual production, likening 
it to the dynamics of presses that 
turn out the finished job. 


Faber Birren, one of the nation’s 
foremost color experts, believes 
that colored paper could be used far 
more to add impact to sales and ad- 
vertising messages. 


Working with A. E. Whiteford of 
the Whiteford Paper Company a 
few years ago, Birren worked out a 
series of psychological paper combi- 
nations for various seasons and 
types of promotions; and in each 
trial case substantially higher re- 
turns resulted when colored stock 
was used. 


Birren and Whiteford have aimed 
their latest effort at persuading 
publishers to print books on colored 
paper using colored inks. 


Since Gutenberg’s time it has been 
standard printing practice to pre- 
sent black ink on white paper. How- 
ever, leading psychologists, lighting 
engineers and color experts main- 
tain that modern lighting has elimi- 
nated the need for a high ratio of 
contrast between ink & paper. In 
contrast to a ratio of 17 to 1 be- 
tween black and white, the combi- 
nations devised for Mr. Whiteford’s 
“Impact” book papers have a con- 
trast ratio of only 8 to 1, thus sub- 
stantially reducing eye strain while 
maintaining the highest readability 
levels. 


“Impact” book paper has a dull 
matte finish having efficient diffuse 
reflection assuming a soft and uni- 
form distribution of illumination 
from all angles. The printing inks 
devised to maintain the contrast 
ratio are: maroon, for use on coral 
paper, brown for jonquil, green for 
mint green, and blue on azure blue. 
The tints have all been designed to 
reflect predominantly in the pri- 
mary areas of color vision. 











Although we generally speak in 
terms of a contrast between “white” 
and “color,” white, too, is a color. 
There is a new story in whiteness 
too, a “new whiteness in paper.” 
American Cyanamid is telling the 
story in the promotion of their opti- 
cal bleaching agent, “Calcofiuor” 
fluorescent dye. Further informa- 
tion is conveyed in the American 
Cyanamid ad elsewhere in this is- 
sue, one of a series of ads that play 
a large part in the program through 
which this company has taken the 
lead in actually pushing the use of 
these papers. The development of 
the process is not completely new. 
Such dyes have been known since 
before the war and have been used 
in fabrics, soaps, and even paper. 
But until recently no company real- 
ly concentrated promotion on the 
paper part of the picture. 


The designer’s point of view in re- 
gard to the “whiter than white” 
papers reflects the same considera- 
tions as those involving so-called 
“color” stock, and the impact of a 
whiter-than-white printing surface, 
as seen in contrast to what is gen- 
erally referred to as “white,” is 
analagous to the added impact of 
“colored” stocks. In this sense, 
“whiter-than-white” is actually a 
new color for the designer to use. 


Some of the graphic possibilities of 
“whiter-than-white” are evident in 
the first 32 pages of this magazine 
where the paper has been used. 


“Whiter-than-white” is just that. It 
is, In a sense, a new color for the 
designer to use. 





Christmas card for Newsweek 
Printing on 714 point acetate; 
Neopolitan Blue Rhododendron 


65 lb. Strathmore 





Further color news grows out of lustrates. The ad itself gives some 
two full-color preprinted inserts, indication of Alcoa’s interest in de. 
prepared by Young & Rubicam, Inc., sign and designers, and speaks for 
which appeared in five newspapers itself. We’ll not go further into the 





in June. The inserts were repro- Alcoa designer’s program here. The 
duced in 150 line screen lithogra- use, in the ad, however, of alum. 
phy on ATF perfecting five-color inum foil (backed, of course, with 
presses. The object was to show the “paper” — in this case, 60 Ib. stock 


possibilities for expanding the use- with .00035 inch thick foil) does 
age of full color beyond what is demonstrate some of the graphic 


presently available in daily news- effects that may be achieved through 
papers, as well as to stimulate the the use of this material. 
use of all color processes in news- 


The recent advances in inks, foi] 
coatings, and lacquers have made jt 
possible to use foil on standard 
presses. Comercial artists are, as 4 
result, looking at foil as one of the 
newest, most promising material 
for all types of advertising pieces, 


papers. 


Young & Rubicam worked out spe- 
cial techniques to coordinate the 
newspaper’s and printer’s technical 
requirements. For instance. since 
there is no guarantee that the insert 
will properly line up on top and bot- 
tom with the rest of the newspaper 
a continuous design had to be de- . Be eri 
veloped. In contrast to such contin- the Rad f sell — eerie the 
uous designs as wallpaper, bread oe a so: itherto un- 
we , : touchable market which lies be. 
wrappers, etc., Young & Rubicam tween aiik am d other t 
developed a new technique of adver- eth sige lbnengeses tity i “+ ech; 
tising layouts which are, in many ee set el cg hh cee 
cases, non-repetitious. the prime process quality of litho. 
At present, color inserts cost slight- graphic printing in a selection 0 
ly more than twice black and white paper and paperboard backing 
rates or 70% to 80% above R.O.P, — that were not previously availabl 
rates; but further development, in other types of printing with foil 
experimentation, and cooperation 
from publishers should begin to 
bring these costs down. 


On small and moderate runs, the 
cost is not prohibitive. As a result, 





Some of the other ads Alcoa dive 
to designers are reproduced on this 


page. 
New printing surfaces used in con- | 
nection with paper also represent a Finally, several examples, which w4 
significant development in contem- display here, demonstrate printin 
porary graphics. on other synthetic surfaces. In eacl 


case here presented the material is 
Perhaps the most versatile of these acetate; and some of the possible 
mediums is that of aluminum foil, results of its use with paper maj 
as the Alcoa ad on the next page il- be seen-in each. 


a wonderful new variety program comes alive...on 
xpc-Tv. suddenly the air is filled with fun fun fun 
and in the centergaglene francis swinging to the 















of the normal parivttto, creating Comedy In | 
new and surprising situations...laughing it up with | 
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Mailing piece from NBC-TV 

paper: 16 point lusterhide 

acetate: 10 point extruded red 
Blocking out portions of the copy wasa 











problem of matching colors, not one of L kg J 
using any special inks. A plastic finish i 

was added to the already coated paper after ' 
printing in order to make the copy block out 

total. 











Announcement lithographed on Cochran foil paper 
by Frederick Associates 
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Po Pie How many forms of this obliging metal 
nto the do you see in a day? Strong forgings 


re. The A | U rm r NM U rm in a screaming jet fighter. Delicate foil 


F alum. yarns in milady’s gown. Functional 
e, with beauty in the spun curves of a coffeepot. 
b. stock 


1) does : 7 Aluminum is the most versatile of all 
graphic | Ss O a ) design materials. Cast it, form it, roll it, 
hrough 


forge it, extrude it, impact it. No fabricating 
g > IM} g 
process is foreign to this metal. Machine it 


® « . 
ks, foil ALCOA as Aluminum . . . limited only by machine feeds and speeds. 
made it Join it by every common fusion process . . . 
tandard i A a s Nhe cold weldex end 
re, aS 3 plus unusual ones like cold welding an 
e of the roll bonding. Alcoa Aluminum is available 


aterials in more commercial forms, and can be made 
pieces. to your specification in more ways than 
uns, the any other metal. Infinity of form is another 
a result reason why aluminum is the designer’s metal 
veys the and Alcoa your complete source of supply. 
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HERE’S A SOLID FOUNDATION FOR 


IMAGINATIVE DESIGN IN ALUMINUM 


In Alcoa’s library are many publications prepared with 
but one objective: to help designers and fabricators learn 
the basic facts about aluminum. How to design with it. 
How to work it. How to join and fasten it. How to capitalize 
on its unique advantages to get better, longer lasting, lower 


cost products. 
Among the newest are these . . . SS 


Finishes for Alcoa® Aluminum—a colorful, penetrat- 
ing handbook prepared by the men who know the most about 
aluminum finishes. It includes all of the latest and most ex- 
citing finishes and tells how to achieve them. 


A New Horizon in Extruded Shape Design—a thor- 
ough text designed to stimulate imaginative thinking about 
designing and applying extruded aluminum shapes. 


Metal in Motion... Alcoa Impacts — the very latest 
facts on this fascinating way to produce complex shapes in 
aluminum with a single press stroke. 


In addition to these newest Alcoa publications, the Alcoa 
library has hundreds of others, plus dozens of motion pic- 
tures. Most of these are described in a 41-page index called 
Alcoa Informational Aids. All of these films and publica- 
tions are available from Alcoa for your use. 


Order this index and these newest publications right now. 
Send your name, address and company affiliation to 
ALUMINUM ComPANy OF AMERICA, 2192 Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


THESE LATEST 
ALCOA BOOKS 





THESE LATEST 
ALCOA FILMS 






ALCOA offers a new horizon 
in extruded shape design ALCOA g 5 
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PAPER 
POTPOURRI 


In their search for aids in giving their 
designs added impact, designers are 
turning increasingly to unusual print- 
ing surfaces. In line with this trend 
unusual papers are also being widely 
used. For example, we find an increas- 
ing use of kraft paper in direct mail ad- 
vertising and in decorative wrappings. 


This design by Arnold Varga for the 
Art Director's Society of Pittsburgh is 
given added impact through the use of 
ordinary kraft paper; and the use of 
kraft paper for such pieces is made 
possible by the increased acceptance 
of the most experimental design solu- 
tions. 






This ordinary kraft paper is converted 
into richly decorative mailing boxes 
for gifts by means of a contrapuntal 
design technique employed by Walter 
Landor & Associates. 






THE 5 FACES OF Eve 
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Versatile, changeable Eve is a lady of many moods, each distinctive, 
yet blending perfectly with any other. To witness her many aspects, 
ask for specimen sheets: 

(3 Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 
268-276 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. SPring 7-4980 
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QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 
25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 


“Friem's Four Pages" our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free ..,on request. 








Mailing pieces in the form of posters 
or broadsides, actually on poster paper, 
construction paper, wrapping papers, 
newsprint, etc. are being used to in- 
creasing effect. The use of such for 
certain types of promotion, when com- 
bined with either new or with antique 
designs, actually lends, at a small cost, 
a sense of dignity that could not be 
achieved with the same design on any 
other type of paper, no matter how 
rare or expensive. 





The Riverboat poster is from the art 
department of Newsweek. The mailing 
piece for “The Gateway Singers” is 
from Ralph Creasman, designed by 
Larry Klein, art work executed on a 
proof press. 




























WE’LL GIVE YOU A _ 


- STATMASTER 












'S 
ABSOLUTELY FREE... 
n- 
: _|f we fail to prove that the STATMASTER produces the finest, sharpest, reproduction 
ie quality STATS or COPY PRINTS (on any grade or weight of paper) 
“ Enlarged or Reduced ... in Line or Halftone . . . Negative or Positive .. . 
ny faster, better, more economically . . . and with greater ease, versatility and simplicity, 
iw than any existing Stat machine or Photo-copying equipment. 

Save 8O% to 9O% of your STAT, FILM and VELOX Costs! 
Why continue to pay for poor quality, slow service, overtime and special service charges? 

The STATMASTER offers you freedom from ‘‘deadline’’ worries, plus substantial 

savings .. . without increasing your present overhead or personnel. Anyone... can operate 
art a STATMASTER. No knowledge of photography is needed. No maintenance required! 
ng 
is 
by 
a RENT or PURCHASE 

i's A the new, revolutionary 
AMERA! ® 
+) ial L?, eee eeeraaenes 
| 

f COPY CAMERA: .. includes all accessories, installation and instruction. 





ANENLARGER! “Ml 


il 
LUCY" FOR TRACING! 
a" incorporated in a 


FULLY EQUIPPED | 


only $415°° per month 


..no down payment... 












nothing else to buy! 


The money that you are now spending for Stats alone, will pay for your 
Statmaster as well as the Stats. What’s more, you can give your clients 
faster, better and more versatile service, any hour of the day or night. 













DARKROOM 


*1 model COME IN FOR AN EXCITING DEMONSTRATION, OR SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


STATMASTER CORP. io West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. « OXford 7-9240 








Unusal use of 60 count chipboard is 
seen in this mailing piece from Ken 
Saco. The packaging board is used in 
this case to sell a package design 
service. 
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Part of the elegance of this broadside 
by Bill Williams is achieved by the use 
of a red toner in the black ink to 
achieve a jet black. But just as much 
of its impact is achieved by the use of 
American Writing Paper’s Eagle-A Tro- 
jan Bond paper, blue-white with cockle 
finish. The finish gives the broadside 
the expensive texture of crisp new 
money. 











NELSON-WHITEHEAD 
PAPER CORP. 








<“£ Broce 


“L. FFSET GLOSSARY 
did 
yOu know 


thet... 


DEEP ETCH is where it's difficult to scratch 


papers for letterpress 
offset, gravure printing 


RETOUCH is borrowing twice from same printer 
HALFTONE is a printer singing off key 


NELSON- WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. ron 


printing “terms 
of wisdom” 
ready for wall 
7 LAIGHT ST., N.Y. 13 WORTH 6-2300 nee 
(12” x 14”), 
write today — 
IT’S FREE. 





BROSE OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC CO., INC. 
44] Pearl Street New York City WOrth 4-3650 | 
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CRAFTOOLS 


for 
PRINTMAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


JAPANESE BARENS 











PRINTING BRUSHES 
HANDMADE PAPERS 
ETCHING PRESSES 
PRINTING PRESSES 


LITHO STONES 


Send for Complete Catalog of Supplies 
for Etching * Lithography * 
Woodblock Printing 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. P, 396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





FROM THE WIDE SELECTION OF 
TYPE FACES AVAILABLE AT 


CX1-C 





ratt.::. 


111 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK 11, 
WATKINS 4-5069: SPECIMEN 
BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST. 








Foreign decorative papers are to be 
seen more and more as a means of 
adding appropriate interest to designs. 
Most of them are partly handmade by 
processes which would be prohibitably 
expensive in this country. Even so, they 
are still more expensive than native 
papers; but for specialized situations 
or small runs the added cost is made 
up in increased effectiveness. 





This Elephant Hide pattern, Oasis pat- 
tern, sub 74 (25 x 38-74) was imported 
from Germany by KGA studios for a 
small quantity mailing for a sportswear 
house. The budget was low, but for a 
small quantity the added cost was not 
too great. The stock was supplied in 
rolls 27” wide, and had to be sheeted 
before use. 
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CARLOADS 
OF SALES 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
CALCOFLUOR-TREATED 
PAPER! 


The brilliant whiteness imparted by CaLcorLuor led Pan American World 
Airways to order 12 CARLOADS of treated stock for its 1959 calendar! 
To see why...push out the perforated area above and slide your present 
paper underneath for comparison. There’s a convincing improvement 


when the paper contains CALCOFLUOR WHITE 





(see other side) 
































In this picture Mr. Harrington is discussing 
handling of art for the Pan Am calendar with 
Louis M. Prudhomme, left, Manufacturing 
Processing Assistant. 


Are you producing papers that can compete in 
quality printing markets...meet the growing de- 
mand of printers and their customers forwhiter, 
brighter papers? More and more paper manu- 
facturers are using CALCOFLUOR White PMS 
Conc.—Cyanamid’s low-cost fluorescent 
whitening agent (available in powder or solu- 
tion). Why don’t you? For more information... 
ask your Cyanamid Dyes representative for the 
Technical Bulletin, ‘Dyeing Paper White’’ 
or write to Cyanamid. 


*Trademark 





<—“eranamMip—> 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
DYES DEPARTMENT 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Symbol for Quality Dyes 


“Pan American naturally required the 
ultimate in color reproduction quality for 
their world-famous calendar. That’s why 
we recommended acalender stock treated 
with CALCOFLUOR in preference to all 
others. Its extra sparkling whiteness 
promised—and delivered—a truly out- 


standing job.” 
—says Mr. Stephen H. Harrington, 

Assistant to the President, 

Brown & Bigelow 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

























Martin Goldman designed this “moving 
card” for use on Natsume 5020 Jap- 
anese paper. Here again the small 
quantity involved kept the added cost 
within budgetary limits. 





In this piece for White Laboratories, 
Inc., by Monogram Art Studio, the tac- 
tile sense was important to the full 
impact of the work. The feel of the 
paper, 80 lb. Delaware Cover, conveys 
the immediate sense of the crayon like 
smudges of color. 
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C] Volume V, No. 


(10 Volume V, No. 
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—1 Volume VI, No. 
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Print 


These back issues of PRINT are 
now available to our readers . . . 


Rudolf Koch—His work and 
the Offenback workshop. 


American Type Designers 
and their work. 


Book Jacket Designers Guild 
inspires upgraded design. 


‘Illuminated Books of the 


Middle Ages and Renaissance. 


Devoted entirely to the Type- 
writer, its many faces and use. 
The only reference of its kind. 


Just check the back issues you wish; enclose $1.50 for each 
and send to: PRINT, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
; PRINT 535 Fifth Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription for 

[] 1 year... $9 [] 2 years... $16 
: My Name Title 

i Company 

Address 

City Zone State 
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YAKOVENKO 





Bird: If there were more space we 
could do this bit with me in a tree. 
Giraffe: Much too straight, Bird, and 
besides I look far more interesting. 


Bird: The BIT if you please Giraffe! 


Giraffe: Delighted! Proceed Bird... 


Bird: Can you tell that I am upset in 
the extreme? 

Giraffe: It’s quite obvious — How so? 
Bird: Haven’t had a job in two weeks. 
Giraffe: You have proofs of yours on 





Work is for the birds! 








DIRECTORS 
ART 


INSTITUTE 


120 EAST SOtm STREET W Y PLATA 5.7021 





TEAR OUT THIS PAGE AND SEND IN FOR DAI BROCHURE 


file at Director's Art Institute? 

Bird: No, I keep procrastinating. 
Giraffe: You're not a very bright little 
fellow Bird. 

Bird: I need work, not analysis! 
Giraffe: Art Directors all over the USA 
call DAI when shopping for artists and 
photographers to do jobs. 

Bird: You're a kind, intelligent beasi. 
Giraffe: Most Giraffes are | find. 


Bird: Excuse me for living, but thanks 


is! 


ing. ; 
ght little 


sis! 
the USA 


tists and 


nt beast. 
find. 
at thanks 





Newsprint is, of course, one of the 
most widely used advertising mediums. 
In the opinion of many people, it is 
also one of the most widely misused, 
probably because the difference of the 
paper is not taken into consideration. 
One designer who feels strongly about 
newspaper advertising and tries to do 
something about it is Arnold Varga. In 
his ads for Cox’s, a department store 
in McKeesport, Pa. he has shown that 
when considerations of newsprint’s 
qualities...in texture, color value and 
reaction to ink absorbency ... are dealt 
with integrally as a part of the design, 
some really striking and effective re- 
sults are possible. The success of his 
sophisticated designs in the generally 
conservative small town context is 
ample proof that good design really 
does mean good business. 

















Since the time of Thomas Bewick (1753-1828), the art of engraving 
on wood has been the classical instrument for pictorial repre- 
sentation. Unequalled for its detail and eye-gathering power, 
the woodcut today is used in virtually every advertising medium. 
Our dedicated band of creative artist-engravers now numbers 
more than a dozen, and makes us probably the largest line-art 
studio in America. Using the same hand tools as their forebears, 
these men have created a whole new school of line techniques, 
each exactly suited to its subject. 

“Send it to Sander” is becoming a working phrase for art 
directors, designers, artists, production men and printers all 
over the United States. /f you are a PRINT reader, you'll want 
our current literature for your file. 




















Both of these woodcuts were done for 
the same campaign—Parker Pen Company 
and their ad agency Tatham-Laird Inc., 
Chicago. Shown here about half-size 
they were reduced even smaller for full 
page ads in the May Readers Digest, 

and blown up larger than actual size for 
full-page newspaper ads across the 
country, One piece of woodcut art not 
only told the story perfectly, but saved 
many times its cost as against 
combination plates. 


THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 


WOODCLIT CREATIVE Y 





GOOD 
DESIGN If you need a really creative, free-lance copywriter 
NEBEDS with solid experience in all media 
GOOD to assist you in the preparation of brochures, 
advertisements, or promotion pieces of any variety, 
COPY contact — Charles A. Rodin, 
to tell 37 Bracewood Lane, Stamford, Connecticut, 
the story or cali ELdorado 5-0321 in New York City 
right 
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When die cut most thin papers wrinkle 
because tension is released. Yet in this 
package problem for Irish tapes Paul 
Mayen’s design called for a thin, taut 
box for point of sale impact in a situa- 
tion where the customer usually han- 
dies and examines the carton. In this 
case a heavy paper or cardboard would 
lessen the impact. 








This presentation piece for Van Heusen 
shirts is another example of appropri- 
ate paper as an important part of the 
design. In this case the Fabriano heavy- 
weight cover stock conveys both the 
look and feel of heavy shirting. The 
Fairfield Vellum for the text lends the 
proper air of authority to the statistics 
quoted throughout the presentation. 
The work was prepared by the Graphic 
Arts Center, Inc. Art work on both 
cover and text was silk screened. 





Further Sources of information and materials 


General Information: 

Meade Paper Company, New York — 

Library of Paper uses 

Marquardt and Company, New York — 

“Design and Paper” a regular series of booklets. 


Japanese Paper Folding: 

Special origami papers are available 

from various Japanese shops in New York, 
Chicago and other cities. 

Although most books on origami are o''t of print 
some of the ones most often to be found are: 


Atarashii Origami Geijutsu (New Art of 
Paper Folding); by Akira Yoshizawa, Tokyo, Origami 
guijutsu, 1954 (Index and Introduction in English) 


The Art of Chinese Paper Folding; by Maying 
(Hsi) Soong, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1948 


Paper Magic; by Robert Harbin, published in England. 


One of the best sources of connections with 
paper folders all over the World is Mrs. Harry C. 
Oppenheimer, 26 Gramercy Park South, 

New York, N. Y. 

Hand papermaking: 

Dard Hunter's Papermaking; New York, 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., $17.50 

Further information on the work of Douglass Howell 
may be obtained from Mr. Howell at 

1009 Washington Ave., Westbury, Long Island, N.Y. 
Paper Sculpture: 

Sculpture in Paper; by Bruce Angrave, 

London-New York, Studio Publications, 1947 

Paper Sculpture; by Tadeusz Lipski, 

London-New York, The Studio, 1947 


Paper Structure; by Paul McPharlin, 
New York, Marquardt & Co., 1944 
































Two sources of unusual papers for artist 
are Craftools, Inc., New York and 
Nelson-Whitehead Paper Co., New York. 


Nelson Whitehead is the only paper house 

in the world that carries a really comprehensive 
selection of European and Japanese hand made 
papers, printing papers, calligraphic, decorative, 
book bindings, natural animal skin vellums 

and parchments, etc. 


Their papers are handled by twenty five distributors 
in all parts of the country. 





















PRODUCTION NOTE: 

Paper used in this issue — 

Cover: 140# Kimberly-Clark White Texoprint 

Pages 1-32: 60# Northwest White Velopaque 
Text — containing Amer- 

ican Cyanamid’s Calcoflour White 

Pages 33-48: 70# International Ticonderoga 

Text Wove, Terra Cotta 

Pages 49-64: 70# Mohawk Velum, Ivory 
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Reprinted from House & Garden, copyright 1948, The Conde Nast Publications Inc. 
Courtesy, Molla, Inc. Plates by Daniel Murphy & Co., Inc. 


Plan for Quality in Cards, Covers, Menus, Cut-outs 


In printing color plates, the beauty of sparkle, 
texture and total detail is best and most 
economically reproduced ona fully coated 
surface such as offered by 


OFFSET-LETTERPRESS 


This Sheet lithographed on Cantine’s Esopus Postcard 8 pt. C. 2 S. for offset 


fo) 








In both Offset and Letterpress, 
fine-screen halftone color printing on 
genuine brush-coated Postcard Stock 
is increasing in volume. The modern- 
ized Cantine Mill, with its 70 years 
of successful experience in coating, 
is capable of meeting all expected 
requirements. 


CA 


“%/, 


Courtesy Dorothy Gray (Wild Peach Lipstick) and McCann-Erickson. 
Conversion plates by Daniel Murphy & Co., Inc. 


In ordering Esopus Postcard, specify whether for Offset or Letterpress. 
The Offset coating is specially made for offset inks, gloss inks, lacquer 
and varnish; the Letterpress coating is for letterpress inks only. Both 
grades are carried in stock by merchants as follows: 


White 8 point C. 2 S. for Offset 22%2 x 282 
White 10 point C. 2 S. for Offset 222 x 2812 
White 8 point C. 2 S. for Letterpress 222 x 282 
White 10 point C. 2 S. for Letterpress 222 x 282 


Base stock rolls carried for special orders: 22'/2, 2812, 35, 45, 46” wide. 


This sheet is lithographed on Cantine’s Esopus Postcard for Offset 
8 pt. (221% x 281%). 


/ UMMC) ESOPUS POSTCARD 


The Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N.Y OFFSET—- LETTERPRESS 


Specialists in Coated Papers for both 
Letterpress and Offset since 1888. 


CANTINE’S COATED PAPERS INCLUDE: 
FOR OFFSET: Hi-Arts Litho C.1S. * Zenagloss C.2S. * Zenagloss Cover 
C.2S. * Lithogloss C.1S. * Catskill Litho C.1S. * Catskill Offset C.2S. 
Esopus Postcard C.2S. * Esopus Tints * Dull Offset C.2S. 

FOR LETTERPRESS: Hi-Arts * Ashokan * M-C Folding Book * M-C Folding 
Cover * Zena * Velvetone * Softone * Esopus Tints * Esopus Postcard 





Real Typographers, Inc. stimulates comment... makes things happen... for you and for your clients. 


New 44 page specimen book available upon request from Real Typographers, Inc. 239 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. LA 4-3631 
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specify TEXOPRINT plastic printing papPt ee 
‘when their printing needs beauty 
and image vitality combined with durability. 
Samples of weights, colors and 
special finishes are available on request. 
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